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I 


ISTORICAL investigation supports the na- 

tural inference that we initially arrive at our 

conception of number through counting. By 
number we mean the result arrived at by counting. 
In the first stages, the child associates numbers with 
objects; and the greatest difficulty is to inculcate the 
notion of number as an abstract entity. Bernard Shaw 
once confessed to me that, until he had read Jevons, 
the economic abstractions of Karl Marx were as mean- 
ingless to him as the statement: five apples plus three 
peaches equals eight pears! But it is clear, neverthe- 
less, that five apples plus three peaches equals some- 
thing; and indeed eight something. When the child 
is taught to grasp the abstract number eight as the 
result of the addition of unlike and disparate objects, 
the first difficulty has been overcome. 

These abstract numbers the mathematician terms 
positive whole numbers or integers. ‘The contempla- 
tion of the world of actual facts, as revealed to us by 
the senses, supplies us only with this type of number, 
as the result of counting. There are many other 
types of number; and it must be understood at the 
outset that these other numbers and types of numbers 
are formal inventions of the mathematician. Thus a 
world of symbols is brought into being through the 
exercise of the imagination. The question with which 
we are here concerned is not the philosophical inquiry 
regarding the reality of such numbers, but the survey 
of the mode by which this machinery of symbolism is 
evoked. What is the rationale, the logical basis, for 
the evocation of such a world of number? How do 
we justify the introduction of the minus sign, the dis- 
tinction between cardinal and ordinal number, the 
jormal results of the operations of multiplication, 
using all different combinations of signs, the use of the 
symbols j/-1 and y -a, and so on? A mere sketch for 
survey of some of these basic difficulties and modes for 
surmounting them through logical reasoning is all 
that will be attempted here. But the purpose of such 
a survey is to suggest the great and crying need for 
an elementary work on number and the fundamental 
algebraic operations, which may be employed in the 
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upper grades in the high school and during the first 
year in college. 


Il 


Three fundamental conceptions, of modern origin, 
should be fully grasped at the outset, to enable the 
pupil to understand the best contemporary estimates 
of the nature of number. First there is the notion of 
one-to-one correspondence, uniting objects thrown to- 
gether in groups or collections. Second, there is the 
notion of invariance—the quality of remaining un- 
changed through a series of different operations. 
Third, there is the notion of an underlying generality 
or universality of law in numerical operation, which 
may be designated the permanence of the formal laws. 
These three principles, taken in conjunction with our 
natural conception of enumeration, and supported by 
a comprehensible extension of the domain of ordinal 
numbers in conformity with natural conceptions of di- 
rection, will enable one to build the substructure upon 
which the edifice of algebra, and indeed of analysis, 
properly considered, rests. 

First, let us take the notion of one-to-one correspond- 
ence. Suppose there is a company of soldiers, each of 
whom has a gun and a pistol. Here are three groups 
of objects: soldiers, guns, pistols. Two groups may 
be brought, as we say, into a one-to-one correspond- 
ence if we can combine the elements of the one group 
with the elements of the other group, mating the 
diverse elements in pairs. Such groups are called 
equivalent; and it is obvious that if two groups are 
equivalent to an unique third group, they are equiva- 
lent to one another. Thus each soldier is mated with 
a gun; also each soldier is mated with a pistol; and ac- 
cordingly each gun is mated with a pistol, namely the 
gun and pistol carried by that particular soldier. 

Now there is some property which is common ta 
all these groups—which is entirely independent of the 
character of the elements of which the groups are 
composed. This property is called its cardinal num- 
ber—-that is, the abstract positive integer, as we say, 
which characterizes the group. This property is ar- 
rived at through the comparison and mating in pairs 
of the elements of two different groups. We make 
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abstraction of that property which is common to the 
two groups. 

Underlying this conception is the second notion men- 
tioned above, that of invariance. For the natural query 
is raised: Suppose the elements of the group or groups 
be re-arranged within the group, will not the cardinal 
number of the group thereby be altered? The answer 
must be in the negative. For if we re-arrange the 
objects of the group, we shall merely arrive at an 
equivalent group, placed in a one-to-one correspondence 
with the group of elements as originally arranged. 
Hence we may conclude that the cardinal number of 
a group is the invariant property of the group—that 
is to say, that property of the group which is in- 
dependent of the character of the objects and of their 
arrangement within the group. Cardinal number is 
the property of invariance under permutation of the 
elements of a group. 


III 


As soon as we reach the conception of a natural 
scale of numbers, the ordinal number enters into play. 
For the cardinal numbers proceed according to a defi- 
nite system; since we can start with a group contain- 
ing but a single element, and consecutively adjoin 
single elements forming new groups with their as- 
sociated cardinal numbers. If we arrange these num- 
bers, thus consecutively arrived at, in order upon any 
sort of continuous scale, we have the ordinal system. 
The ordinal scale may be thought of in connection with 
motion in either time or space or both simultaneously ; 
and the natural numbers may be regarded as mere 
names for states of progress—in time, as counting 
aloud ; in space, as moving continuously along a given 
path; in uniform motion, traversing equal intervals of 
space in equal intervals of time. 

There are no serious difficulties to be encountered 
in establishing the commutative and associative laws of 
addition on the basis of the principles already estab- 
lished and the definition of addition. This latter may 
be stated as follows: to add n to m is to find the num- 
ber which occupies the nt/ place after m in the natural 
scale. The laws thus established easily are: 

The commutative law: a+b=b+a 
The associative law: a+ (b+c)=(a+b) +c 


In like manner, the three laws for multiplication of 
positive integers, commutative, associative, and dis- 
tributive, may readily be established. These are as 
follows: 

The commutative law: ab = ba 


The associative law: a (bc) = (ab) c 
The distributive law: a (b+ ¢) =ab+ac 


All derive at once from the principles already estab- 
lished, and the definition of multiplication. This 
latter may be stated as follows: to multiply m by n 
is to find the sum of » numbers each of which is m. 

The introduction of the idea of the negative results 
in the enlargement of our natural scale. We define 
subtraction as follows: to subtract n from m is to 
find the number which occupies the nth place before 
m; and the remainder is designated m— n. Hence we 
reach, by our definition of addition, 

(m—n) 

As we desire, for purposes of convenience and 
utility, to extend our natural scale in either direction, 
at will, we arbitrarily create or invent a set of symbols 
to denote the successive positions on the scale, extended 
in the direction opposite to that of the natural scale. 
These symbols we denote by 0, -1, -2, -3, and so on. 
Thus 

—3 —2 —1 0 1 2 3 


a a a a 


According to our conception of group, the symbol 0 
may be understood to fall in the class of cardinal 
numbers. But the other new numbers, -l, -2, -3, 
and so on, have no cardinal meaning whatsoever. 

It should be pointed out, clearly, to the student that 
the proposition 5 — 8 — 7 — 10 is not capable of proof. 


These indicated “differences” acquire equality as the 
result of the significance we impart to them according 
to an agreed-upon convention. The second important 
fact that should be impressed upon the pupil is that 
the agreed-upon convention conforms to the under- 
lying laws on principles which we have already shown 
to obtain in the case of positive integers. This will 
appear more clearly as we proceed with the discussion. 
We know that the following equation between actual 
positive integers is true: 

8—5—10—7 
We invest with a definite meaning the symbols 5 — 8, 
and 7—10; that is: 5—8 represents the eighth 
number before 5 on the scale; and 7 — 10 represents 
the tenth number before 7 on the scale. These oper- 
ations, thus carried out, bring us to identically the 
same position on the scale, viz: the position denoted 
by the symbol —- 3. 

The universal principle here invoked has been termed 
by Hankel the principle of permanence ; Schubert has 
termed it the principle of no exception, and stated it 
as follows: 


In the construction of arithmetic every combination 
of two previously defined numbers by a sign for a 
previously defined operation (plus, minus, times, etc.), 
shall be invested with meaning, even where the original 
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definition of the operation used excludes such a com- 
hination; and the meaning imparted is to be such that 
the combination considered shall obey the same formula 
of definition as a combination having from the outset 
a signification, so that the old laws of reckoning shall 
still hold good and may still be applied to it. 

The generalization thus phrased, expressing the 
underlying permanence of the formal laws, has a 
formidable sound and appearance. It must be studied 
carefully through means of illustrations for its full 
comprehension by beginners. The effort will be made 
to indicate the grounds, in specific cases, for the formu- 
lation of such a law. 

Let us consider, for example, the symbol a+ (— b). 
Hlow shall we denote the plus sign followed by the 
minus sign? An appeal to the formal laws established 
for positive integers may guide us. Thus we know 
that a+ b==b+<a. 

If this is to hold true for our new numbers, we 
niust have 


—b+b=b+(—b) 
b+ (—b) =0 


bh—b=0; 
and therefore we may set 
b+(—b) =b—b. 
This suggests at once the more general principle : 
a+(—b) =a—b. 
Again, in the case of multiplication, we must, in 
order to retain the formal relation between addition 
and subtraction, formulate the new definition: 
(—a) b= (—a) + (—a) +....to b terms 
=—a—a—....to b terms 
= —ab 
Lastly, let us consider the problem of 
(—a). (—)). 
Invoking our principle of no exception, we have, since 
0+0+4 ...to a terms =O, and we must retain the 
formal law ab == ba, the following laws hold: 0.a —0, 
and a0—0. Whence it follows that 


(—a). (—b+6) =—a0—0. 


sut since the distributive law a (b + c) —ab + ac 
must formally hold, we have 
(—a).(—b+b) =(—a) (—b) + 
(—a) b=(—a).(—b) —ab 
according to the preceding paragraph. 
Hence it follows, axiomatically, that 
(—a).(—b) —ab=0. 
But by definition ab —ab=—0. And consequently we 
are impelled to the definition (—a). (—b)—ab. 


In order to make clear these principles and the role 
which the “categorical imperative” of formalism plays 
in such matters, let us consider a few simple numeri- 
cal operations. 

On the basis of the definitions for positive integers, 
we can proceed as follows: 

(7—4) 5=75—45=35 —20=15. 

If, however, we have the indicated operation: 
(4-—7) 5, we must assume the distributive law of mul- 
tiplication to hold for the negative number (4—7) 
and proceed formally as before: 

(4—7)5 = 4.5 — 7.5 =20— 35. 


In the first case, since 7 — 4 — 3 we have 3.5 — 15. 
In the second case, since 4—7 is defined to be 
-3, and 20— 35 is defined to be —15, we have 


Lastly let f's consider such an indicated operation as 
(4—7) (2—5). Now first consider the following 
problem: (7 -—4) (5—2). We man write (7 —4) 
(3) =—7.3— 4.3 = 21 — 12. 

Now if we proceed, formally, by the same method we 
would have 

(4—7) (2—5) =7) (—3) 

= (4) (—3)—(7) (—3) 

=— 12— (—21) 

Hence we must, at this point, attach a meaning to 
the symbol — (— 21). If we define — a 
then we have 

— 12— (—21) =—124+21=9 

But (4—7) = —3, and 2—5=-—3 according 
to our definitions. Hence the conclusion is reached: 
(—3).(—3) =>+4 9. 

What is the justification, then, of the formulation of 
this principle of no exception? Is it merely the mathe- 
matician’s ingenious but artificial means of advancing 
plausible hypotheses for reaching desired conclusions ? 
Or is it, rather, an illustration of the persistence of 
the reign of law in the realm of formal logic? Perhaps 
the answer may be phrased as follows, for the benefit 
of the elementary student of numbers: Those laws are 
true which, however endlessly applied and invoked, 
involve and lead to no contradictions. Under the reign 
of his majesty, the principle of no exception, number 
conforms adequately to the results derived from hu- 
man experience. The experiential test, then, at least 
for the beginner, may be regarded as the criterion of 
validity for the principle of no exception. 

In the next paper in this series, the appeal to the 
imagination through the eye will be made. Various 
images and pictorial devices for elucidating and dem- 
onstrating certain of the formal laws will be given in 
considerable fulness and detail. 


(To be Continued) 
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VARIOUS ACCREDITING AGENCIES OF THE NATION 


By HARRY CLARK 


Uni ity of T 


HREE types of institutions are concerned with 

accrediting: (1) secondary schools, public and 

private, (2) junior colleges, and (3) senior 
colleges. 

There are five standardizing agencies which we will 
consider: (1) state departments of education, (2) 
state universities, (3) church boards ef education, (4) 
various sectional agencies, and (5) the federal body 
which connects all of these organizations and deter- 
mines national standards for schools and colleges, the 
National Committee on Standards. In 
many States private colleges and preparatory schools 


Conference 


are inclined to think that while the state departments 
have the legal right to accredit public institutions their 
own charters will prevent their becoming subject to 
such control. Some of these private institutions even 
refuse to establish the precedent of allowing the state 
department or the state university to inspect their 
work. The probability is that they will gradually have 
to concede this right. Colleges must be recognized 
by state departments of education before their grad- 
uates will have the right to teach without examination ; 
and without such recognition these colleges will lose 
their student attendance. Legislation is being sought 
in several States to permit state inspection of all pri- 
vate schools; and the anti-German agitation of the 
recent war has led many to feel that the State should 
take such control over private schools as would pre- 
vent their being used for propaganda. Northern uni- 
versities write to our Southern state universities and 
to our state departments of education for their rating 
of these private institutions. Hence the day of isola- 


tion is over. Private institutions are compelled to 
seek accredited relations with either (1) the state de- 
partments, (2) the state universities, er—what is more 
acceptable, but more difficult to attain on account of 
the much higher standards—(3) the following great 
inter-state accrediting agencies, which have been vol- 
untarily formed and in which private schools and col- 


leges hold prominent places. 


The nation is divided into great accrediting areas. 
In New England there is (1) the New England As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, which is 
now discussing the establishing of accrediting agencies 
similar to those of the North Centra! and Southern, 
| * which is at present an annual meeting for the dis- 
cit ion of educational questions, (2) the New Eng- 


land College Entrance Certificate Board with five hun- 
dred and seventy-nine accredited secondary schools 
and twelve member colleges. These colleges do not 
include Yale, Harvard, Mount Holyoke, Smith, Wel- 
lesley, all of which insist upon entrance only upon exam- 
ination. The member colleges report annually the re- 
cords of the graduates of secondary schools during 
their Freshman year at college. ‘Those schools whose 
graduates show poor preparation are barred from the 
list. There is no inspection of schools by college 
representatives as is the practice in the North Central 
and Southern Associations. The second sectional 
agency is the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. In 1920 
it created two accrediting commissions: one for col- 
leges and the other for preparatory schools. In 1918 
its membership included sixty-eight colleges and fifty- 
four preparatory schools. The two most successful 
accrediting agencies are the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States. These are very similar and exchange 
fraternal delegates annually in the effort to correlate 
their activities. Each maintains a commission to ac- 
credit colleges and another commission to accredit 
The North Central Association 
was organized in the same year as the Southern and 
has one hundred and eight colleges, fifty-one normals, 
eight junior colleges, thirteen hundred and fifty-three 
secondary schools, compared with the Southern As- 
sociation’s forty-four colleges, and four hundred and 
forty-three secondary schools. The North Central 
Association covers eighteen States while the Southern 
On the Pacific Coast there is a three- 
year-old organization, “The North West Association of 
Secondary and Higher Institutions.” 
included six colleges, two normals, twenty-four high 
schools, and eight individual members. It had ac- 
credited eighty-two schools but had not created a com- 
mission to accredit colleges. 

The layman has perhaps wondered who determines 
the standard for all the colleges and preparatory schools 
of the nation. This is done by a National Conference 
Committee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary 


secondary schools. 


includes thirteen. 


A year ago it 


Schools, which consists of representatives of these 


sectional associations, the U. S. Bureau of Education, 
the College Entrance Examination Board, the Carnegie 
Foundation, the Association of Urban Universities, 
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ihe Association of American Colleges, and the As- 
sociation of American Universities. Tre North Central 
\ssociation has recently withdrawn. 


ACCREDITING OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


(of fourteen thousand secondary schools in the United 
States, 8,075 are on the accredited list of state depart- 
ments or state universities or both. At present in 
ien States high schools are accredited by the state de- 
partment, in fifteen States they are accredited by the 
state university, in twenty-three States they are ac- 
credited by both. Since the private colleges cannot 
afford to maintain traveling inspectors, they usually 
accept the state university or state department list. 
Some private universities which draw their patronage 
irom many States publish their own list of accredited 
schools—for instance the University of Chicago and 
Tulane University. 
the state lists. 


Such lists are usually superior to 


To illustrate how the sectional asscciations accredit 
secondary schools, let us consider the Southern Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools. This works under 
rules made by the Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools of the Southern States, and every change 
in its rules must be made by this Association. Its mem- 
bership is determined by the executive committee of 
the Association, and consists of thirty-nine men, three 
from each State, a high school inspector from either 
the state department or the state university, a repre- 
sentative from some member college (in every case but 
one a privately endowed institution), and one Second- 
ary school man. This insures three points of view in 
all discussions. 
ing writes to one of the three commissioners in its 
State, fills out an application blank and is inspected. 
|i the school meets the high standard authorized by 
the Association, the State Commissioners present its 
application to the rest of the Commission at the an- 
nual meeting. Commissioners from a different State 
reject or approve it. Schools already on the list may 
he dropped or merely warned for failure to maintain 
standards. 


A school wishing to apply for accredit- 


In the latter case they are given one year 
in which to make up a deficiency. It is evident that 
if our commission stopped its work at this point, there 
would be a chance for errors of judgment on the part 
of the Commission. The best way to judge a school 
aiter all is by its product. Once each year the deans 
o! Southern colleges report to the Commission as to 
how the graduates of these schools have done in their 
Freshman college work. The Commission worked 


very conservatively for eight years before it under- 
took to bring its list to the attention of the colleges of 
Over a hundred and fifty Northern col- 


the nation. 


leges and universities have decided by faculty action to 
accept graduates from schools on this list without 
examination, but to require examinations of graduates 
of all other Southern schools. 

Eighty-five per cent of all college Freshmen enter 
by certificate, but there is also admission by college 
entrance examination. The following colleges admit 
only by examination: Princeton, Yale, Harvard, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Radcliffe, Mount 
Holyoke, Smith, Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, Vassar. In 
1920 15,266 students stood examinations under the 
College Entrance Examination Board. There are twe 
plans: the “Old Plan examination” (which was taken 
by 12,747 students) asks for a separate test on nearly 
ach one of the fifteen entrance units; the “New 
Plan,” or “Comprehensive Plan” takes four samples 
of the student’s knowledge by examination and requires 
a record from the preparatory school certifying as to 
his work. The students taking this type of examina- 
tion numbered 2,519. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Junior colleges are two year institutions. These are 
accredited by the state universities of Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Missouri, Washington. The Uni- 
versity of Missouri has used its best offices to assist 
the junior colleges of its State, helping them to get 
standardized and to raise endowment. It admits their 
graduates into its Junior Class, and estimates that the 
existence of these junior colleges saves its laboratories 
and classes from over-crowding te an extent which 
would require the University of Missouri to use every- 
one of its present instructors and professors merely 
to teach Freshmen. It would.be well for many | of 
our 300 Southern colleges to re-organize as junior col- 
leges and seek such a relationship with their state uni- 
versity or with some strong private university. 


In seven States, the state departments of education 
accredit the junior colleges, and permit their graduates 
to teach without examination on the same basis as the 
graduates of the State Normal. Junior colleges are 
also accredited by the State Association of Colleges as 
in Kentucky, by the North Central Association, by 
various church boards; and the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion lists 85 as being voluntarily placed by themselves 
in this group. The Southern Commission on Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education has never yet issued its 
regulations for junior colleges. There is great varia- 
tion among different accrediting agencies. In general 
they agree that there must be adequate laboratory, 
five full professors with the equivalent of the Master’s 
Degree, devoting not over eighteen hours a week to 
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teaching, with classes averaging not over thirty pupils 
each, with adequate library (Texas 2,000, Utah 5,000), 
with the list of the college students and preparatory 
students separated in the catalog, with at least enough 
students and preparatory students above the prepara- 
tory department, ( Kansas at least 25 students, Virginia 
20, North Central Association 50), a preparatory de- 
partment that is itself accredited before the college 
department can apply for such recognition. The word 
“Junior College” must appear in the title of the insti- 
tution and no degree may be given. In the North 
Central Association, the preparatory school students 
may take college courses in the junior college classes 
but can get only two-thirds college credit. In Illinois 
the best third of the students in the Jast year of the 
preparatory department may take work in the junior 
college and get full credit at the University of Illinois. 
SENIOR COLLEGES 

Senior colleges are accredited by (1) state depart- 
ments of education, (2) sectional associations, such as 
the North Central and the Southern, (3) The Associa- 
tion of American Universities (as a basis for deter- 
mining what credit shall be allowed in post-graduate 
work). The National Conference Committee on Stand- 
ards of Colleges and Secondary Schools defines a 
senior college as having eight departments, each with 
a full professor paid not less than two thousand dol- 
lars, teaching not over eighteen hours a week. The 
college year must be 32 weeks (as compared with 34 
weeks in the Southern association). The Freshmen 
must present 15 units for entrance but may be admit- 
ted with (the Association 
will not permit any conditions after 1921). Two-thirds 
The endow- 


two conditions Southern 
of the teachers must be full professers. 
ment for private colleges must be at least $250,000; 
and the total income must be $40,000 annually. There 
must be an annual appropriation of $1,000 for labora- 
tory and $500 for library. 

In addition to the points stated in parentheses above, 
the Southern Association will require a library of 
10,000 volumes, adequate laboratories (value not 
stipulated), $500,000 endowment, eight separate de- 
partments, with a separate full time professor for each, 
who shall teach fifteen hours as a maximum, hold the 
equivalent of a Master’s Degree, and be paid not less 
than $2,500. By 1923 the salary must be at least 
$3,000. The college and preparatory students must be 
separated in classes, in buildings, and in the printed 
lists in the catalog. If the institution maintains pro- 
fessional schools, such as law or medicine, these also 
must be accredited by the appropriate national agency 
At least three-fourths of the students must be in the 


college courses in order to insure that the college 
department is more important than the preparatory 
department. Reports must be filed with the Southern 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education every 
three years. 


THE SOUTHERN COMMISSIONS 


For an illustration of a sectional association let us 
summarize the various activities‘of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
It has four classes of members, secondary schools, 
junior colleges, senior colleges, and individuals, all of 
whom are elected to membership by the executive com- 
mittee. There are three classes of institutions which 
can be accredited, junior colleges, senior colleges, and 
secondary schools; but hitherto no junior colleges have 
heen accredited. There are three subordinate bodies: 
(1) the executive committee which makes the program, 
handles the finances, elects the members and the com- 
missions, (2) a Commission on Accredited Secondary 
Schools, which has been in operation for about nine 
years, (3) the Institutions of 
Higher Education which has just begun its work. 
The association itself has always held to very high 
standards, and is therefore highly esteemed throughout 
For that reason every school 


new Commission on 


the educational world. 
and college in the South should seek affiliation with it, 
and educators would do well to attend its annual meet- 
ing and become familiar with its work. 


THE SORORES TOGATAE 


By MISS L. M. WARD 
Greensboro College for Women 


HE SORORES TOGATAE, a Classical Club, 

was organized in October by the elective stu- 

dents in the Latin department of Greensboro 
College. The officers wear the crimson toga with gold 
border while the other members under the fourth year 
When 
the third year has been completed the donning of the 
white toga or toga virilis will be celebrated with proper 
ceremony. 


wear the white with scarlet or purple border. 


The regular meetings are held on the second Fri- 
day afternoon of each month. The members of the 
club are divided into groups in order that the respon- 
sibility of planning and carrying out the programs may 
rest upon each in turn. The first group gave a literary 
program touching a certain portion of the topography 
of Italy. Another group anticipates the presentation 
of a Roman trial. No doubt others will be as unique. 

This term two plays are to be given—simple ones 
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at first. Before the holidays the committee, appointed 
for the purpose, arranged for the cast of characters of 
a Roman wedding which will be played before the stu- 
dent body soon. Later the play, Dido, will be given. 
Some of the Freshmen in Latin who are doing good 
work will be called upon to assist in these performances. 

One of the musical members of the Classical Club 
arranged for the music suited to the Latin words of 
two Christmas hymns. A group gathered around the 


piano and sang these with enthusiasm before leaving 
for the holidays. 

When the photographs were made for the Annual 
the girls took delight in getting ready for a picture on 
the hill-side among the trees. The grouping of the 
figures—one bearing a staff—in toga and Roman hea<- 
dress was very artistic. 

The students are loyal to their club and consider it 
an honor to become enrolled. 


TEACHING BY PROJECTS 


By J. G. ddR. HAMILTON and EDGAR W. KNIGHT 
The University of North Carolina 


developed in the so-called project method of 

teaching. The literature on the subject covers 
several years ; interest in it began to appear in vocational 
and mechanical subjects almost a decade ago. More 
recently interest in the project method of teaching has 
extended to general education as well and now many 
teachers are using it successfully in a great variety of 
subjects in both the elementary school and the high 
school. And just now the tendency is more and more 
to make use of it in instruction in colleges and univer- 
Interest in the method has also been stimulated 
by the experience of the War Department during the 
Great War and since. For through that experience it 
was discovered that men learn more quickly and with 
greater thoroughness by the use of the applicatory or 
problem-project method, the essential elements of which 
are definite, concrete problems or jobs which the sol- 
diers work out for themselves, and definite standards of 
achievement which they must attain to before the pro- 
jects are finished. The instruction is individual rather 
than group and this makes it possible for the more 
capable men to go more rapidly through the work. The 
realness of the projects gives powerful incentives to 
achievement. 

In view of the new interest in civic training and the 
necessity for it, the use of the project method in civics 
instruction is receiving fresh attention. Through this 
method pupils in both the elementary and the high 
school acquire through their own effort- important 
conceptions of democracy and American citizenshin, 
provided such instruction is given around the obligations 
and benefits of citizenship through a study of and ac- 
quaintance with environment. Through this means de- 
finite objectives in citizenship training can be estab- 
lished and accurate definitions of the work necessary 
for the attainment of such objectives can be stated. In 
this way also emphasis is placed not on a study of 


[) eevee the past few years a wide interest has 
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facts merely but on the getting of their spirit through 
proper interpretation of them. Indeed, through this 
means human effort is released and a more wholesome 
civic morale is built up and sustained by fixing atten- 
tion on the things which pupils do, see, and work at 
every day as specific training for effective citizenship. 

The project-problem method is the same as the ap- 
plicatory method of the army or the case method used 
in the teaching of the law. It is the method of teaching 
by projects, and a project is any consciously planned and 
complete unit of purposeful work or activity, whether 
manual or intellectual, which results in positive and con- 
crete achievement. As here used the term includes 
every type of purposeful unit of work. Through the 
use of the project as a method of teaching or of learn- 
ing the pupil sees the useful end to be attained and is 
thus led to win that goal. The nature of the project, 
which possesses unity, itself requires that the pupil ap- 
ply much of his present information, experience, or 
skill, which he may not have thought of as usable in 
such a way. ‘This is done by raising the problem, by 
securing, arranging, and interpreting the materials re- 
lating to the problem, and by seeking to solve it. The 
project thus becomes a useful purposeful type of teach- 
ing or learning unit; for through it the pupil becomes 
acquainted with his economic, social, political, and intel- 
lectual environment, and is stimulated to a new effort 
to understand and to adjust himself to it. 

The problem method reveais a dominating purpose 
existent in all such effort. It seeks to make intellectual 
activities, equally with manual activities, significant 
and full of purpose for each pupil by relating the pro- 
jects to his own experiences, problems, desires, and 
interests. This is known as motivation, which means 
nothing more or less than that the work or activity of 
the pupil reveals to him its real usefulness, satisfies 
some need which he feels, provides personal and so- 
cial values, enables him to attain some desired end or 
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goal. Through such a method the pupil is able to com- 
prehend the relation between what he is doing and the 
purpose of it; and the more intimate this relationship 
the more purposeful and powerful are his motives and 
the more whole-hearted is his effort. Moreover, it en- 
ables the teacher to anticipate the pupil’s needs and in- 
telligently to provide for his growth. 

The project method is, therefore, the practical ex- 
pression of the natural principles of learning which 
operate daily in all adult activities and in most. extra- 
school activities of children. Through it pupils learn 
to find the aims or ends to which they are directing 
their efforts. These aims or ends are not focused upon 
information or knowledge but upon achievement, pro- 
ductive thinking and doing,—effective social doing. Sub- 
jects are learned not as separate factors but as inter- 
related factors of the pupil's environment. The pro- 
ject method, then, is the method of self-education 
through activities, and “learning to do by doing” is the 
fundamental element in it. 

The most striking features of the project method are 
the perfectly natural approach it gives the pupil to 
subject matter and the social basis upon which the 
method rests. It is natural because it is in accord with 
man’s whole method of growth which is after all 
through a succession of projects and problems of one 
sort or another. It is natural, too, because it has a de- 
finite appeal to the interests of the pupil. All educa- 
tion should be in the direction of adjustment to environ- 
ment, should look in the direction of adult activities, 
and should permit the child or the youth, as such, to 
enter into the reality of living. The method relates the 

- subject matter and the interests of the pupil through 
the use of his experience and knowledge in his ef- 
fort to gain new information and knowledge, in estab- 
lishing new conceptions of his environment, and in de- 
veloping new abilities which enable him to function pro- 
ductively in society. 

It helps the individual to adapt himself and his inter- 
ests and activities to the requirements of society and 
leads him to see the necessity of doing so. The method 
promotes practical motivation; the course of training 
suggested looks to results which can be secured only 
through just this very motivation of the energies of the 

It is, therefore, the ideal method of approach 

to the problems of citizenship. 

It has a further value. It touches the pupil directly, 
enables him to learn by doing, using this phrase in the 
broader sense, teaches him to teach himself, gives a 
vitality to the educative process which far too often 
has been lacking or at best present only in a slight 
degree. 


student. 


It tends to make simple the approach to the subject 
studied. This is true because the method is a natural 
one in which the subject matter is treated, considered, 
and discussed, just as people outside of school generally 
would treat it, not merely as interesting, but as having 
a bearing on the activities and problems of life. 


Another marked advantage is the challenge which is 
given to the pupil to do a definite thing then and there. 
Many pupils who begin work full of ambition slacken 
effort later on account of failing interest. And inter- 
est weakens or fails entirely when the challenge is not 
strong and the purpose is not clear. Here each new 
problem is a fresh challenge, and an objective is al- 
ways in sight. Moreover, the social and intellectual 
appeal of the problem develops far greater interest on 
the part of the pupil. 


Drill and memory work are still retained but they 
are clearly related to the problems and are thus motiv- 
ated. And, rational thinking and the use of all the 
faculties are stimulated in them as well as in the assem- 
bling and evaluation of material. 


This method also gives to pupils vastly increased 
capacity for quick and orderly thinking and much 
greater ease and skill in the use of language. 


Probably the most patent as well as the most import- 
ant advantage of the method is the way it relates the 
subject matter of the problems to the business of liv- 
ing. Educators are apt to forget how much of the work 
of both schools and colleges is, in the minds of pupils, 
apparently lacking in aim and purpose. To them it 
seems unrelated to life and in consequence it fails to 
arouse any vital interest. Any plan of education which 
can without the sacrifice of essentials establish contacts 
with life and arouse interest must appeal to practical- 
minded men as worthy of consideration and trial. 


The central high school to be built and equipped 
for High Point Township by the bond issue of six 
hundred thousand dollars voted in January will be the 
result of a consolidation of all the high schools of 
that township. The new school will be governed, 
writes Superintendent W. M. Marr. by a board of 
seven commissioners, five of whom shall be the pre- 
sent commissioners of High Point. The other two 
members are to be appointed by the Guilford County 
Board of Education from the township outside High 
Point. Transportation will be furnished to all the 
children living too far to walk to and from the school. 
The new school will be one of the best equipped high 
schools in the State. 
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THE USE OF ORAL PRACTICE IN TEACHING 
ELEMENTARY FRENCH 


By OLIVER TOWLES 
The University of North Carolina 


S to how far the teaching of I'rench to beginners 
A should be done by oral work in the French is 
a question that after much discussion still re- 
mains unsettled in the minds of most French teachers. 
lt is not my purpose here to discuss the merits of the 
pure direct method nor to suggest any certain combina- 
tion of the elements of oral practice, composition and 
translation. I am convinced, however, that a consider- 
able use of conversational practice in beginning classes 
is an invaluable part of the instruction. Apart from 
ihe advantage of the giving the students an elementary 
speaking knowledge of the French, it seems to me 
that this practice assures other results of importance. 
In the first place a class derives an interest and en- 
ithusiasm from the practical oral employment of French 
that I do not believe can be aroused in them by 
any other means. The thought that they are express- 
ing themselves in a foreign language is an inspiration 
to them. This fact is well illustrated, as I have often 
observed, by the frequent casual and joking use of the 
language outside of the class-room by students who 
are given conversational practice on class. Further, 
ihe quickening of interest that this work introduces 
into a recitation, | believe to be of the greatest value. 
‘The reaction of this animation upon the teacher him- 
self is not the least of the advantages to be derived 
from such a variation of the round of composition, 
vrammar and translation. 

A second important consequence of oral practice 
results from the fact that the student is thereby led 
to think directly in the foreign phrase itself. It is 
not necessary to dwell upon the value of bringing 
our students to the point in their study of French when 
the mind goes directly from the idea to the foreign 
language as the medium of expression. Conversa- 
tional practice, by habituating the student to employ 
quickly a whole phrase instead of constructing the 
l'rench sentence by slow translation from the English, 
achieves this result as nothing else can. The student 
learns the phrase instead of the word. He should also 
learn the phrase accent and rhythm, without which, 
however correctly pronounced word by word it be, 
his French will remain unintelligible. 

The oral work suggested would be done altogether 
in connection with the grammar lessons. Almost any 
of the French grammars at present in common use 
make it convenient to devote at least one-fourth of the 


recitation to oral work. It is essential that the lessons 
be short, an exercise of eight or ten short sentences 
and one or two new points of grammar, with fre- 
quent review lessons. 

The oral practice should serve to illustrate the simple 
rules and phrases that have already been thoroughly 
mastered by the class. It must be elementary—the 
fact cannot be sufficiently emphasized. It must be 
carefully planned in advance, and the plan adhered to 
during the recitation—the introduction of phrases and 
constructions that the class has not had the oppor- 
tunity to learn is more apt to confuse than improve 
their knowledge. It is not indispensable for the 
teacher to have a fluent speaking command of the lan- 
guage to be able to conduct such oral exercises. 

A careful preparation of the conversation for the 
next recitation is as necessary for teachers who speak 
French easily as for those who have little or no speak- 
ing knowledge of the language. Just as for other 
methods of instruction continuous reviewing and repeti- 
tion are inevitable. 

To devote a considerable portion of the class period 
to oral work will of course make progress in the gram- 
mar slower. This should not, however, retard the 
class in the development of its reading facility in 
French, as the ability to translate from French into 
english can be acquired independently of the con- 
verse process. It is of course necessary to assign the 
regular and some irregular verb forms before they are 
reached in the grammar, but this anticipation has no 
particular disadvantages. In making a comparison of 
the advantages resulting from oral work or no oral 
work in a class, | think we may leave translation out 
of account. The choice to be settled is whether it 
is preferable for our students to develop the ability to 
express simple ideas orally in French or the ability to 
translate more complex ones with the aid of a grammar 
and dictionary. 


The Russell Street Elementary School in High 
Point is nearing completion. It is one of the most 
attractive and modern school structures in the entire 
State. It consists of sixteen class-rooms, an audi- 
torium which will seat 450 people, a library room and 
two offices, and is costing $95,000. Ninety per cent 


of the children who will attend this school will come 


from the homes of the laboring people of the city. 
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CUSTOMS OF OUR COLONIAL ANCESTORS 


By MARY EMILY CLARK 
Principal George Biddle High School, Cecilton, Md. 


EXT: Channing, “Students’ History of the 
United States.” 


Assignment 1: Pages 45-47 ; 66-67 ; 100-106; 
263-276; in text. 
ble for the text. 

Aims: Enjoyment of the period studied, making it 
real; enlargement of experience ; knowledge of books; 
training in taking notes; training in English expres- 
sion; comparison of farm life then and now. 


All pupils should be held responsi- 


There is such a wealth of material on the subject 
that it is difficult to choose. The best single reference 
is Alice Morse Earle’s “Home Life in Colonial Days,” 
and if several copies are available, so much the better. 
The readings will take about ten recitations ; summa- 
rizing, about five more, although the time may be 
shortened by assigning written work. This, of course, 
makes it more difficult for the teacher, who always has 
more correcting to do. Or, some books may be omit- 
ted. The Otis Readers are elementary books, but 
they contain material written up in a simple, easy 
style, and are appreciated by the comparatively dull 
pupils who form a part of every class. 

The three books named last on the list are expen- 
sive, and may not be in your school library. Perhaps 
some one of the students may have them in his home. 
Hammond, “Colonial Mansions of Maryland and 
Delaware”, is useful chiefly for this section, as is the 
‘book by Swepson Earle. Faris, “Romance of Old 
Philadelphia,” is excellent for customs of the time, 
and especially so, since Philadelphia was so prominent 
in our early history. 

Pupils should compare these books, and learn to 
know the different kinds, source, secondary, author- 
itative, and non-authoritative, historical fiction, etc. 

Assignment 2: Individual readings from the fol- 
lowing books: 

Thwaites, “Colonies” (five assignments ) 

(1), 96-98; 100-101; 179-184; 220-224. 

(2), 98-100; 106-109; 186-188; 226-228. 

(3), 102-104; 184-186; 224-226. 

(4). 188-192; 229-231. 

(5), 109-111; 192-194; 231-232. 

Hart, “Social and Economic Forces,” (four assign- 
ments), chapters 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Coman, “Industrial History,” pages 38-40; 41-45; 
47-61 ; 62-83. 

Hart, “Source Book,” pages 4-92; 108-122. 


Hart, “How Our Grandfathers Lived,” parts 1 and 
2; pages 217-316; 317-371; 81-142. 

Earle, “Home Life in Colonial Days,” chapters 1-17 
(8 assignments ). 

Hart, “Camps and Firesides of the Revolution,” 
part 1. 

Hart, “Colonial Children,” parts 6, 7. 

Otis, “Ruth of Boston,” pages 112-121; 127-135; 
152-154. 

Otis, “Mary of Plymouth”, pages 60-61; 70-71; 
101-106; 81-89; 137-142. 

Otis, “Richard of Jamestown,” pages 122; 141-147. 

Otis, “Stephen of Philadelphia,” pages 121-125. 

Franklin, “Autobiography,” entire. 

Guerber, “Thirteen Colonies,” sections 28, 29, 35, 
40, 41, 45, 46. 

Fiske, “Old Virginia and Her Neighbors,” Vol. 2, 
pages 174-269, especially 221-248 (may be two as- 
signments ). 

Hinsdale, “American Government,” chapter 2. 

Tryon, “Household Manufactures in the United 
States,” pages 190-191; 194-198; 202-206; 211-216; 
219-222 ; 222-241. (All of this book is good material, 
and it is new.) 

Becker, “Beginnings of American People,” chapter 
5. 

Wilson, “American People,” Vol. 2, chapter 2. 

Earle, “Maryland’s Colonial Eastern Shore.” 

Hammond, “Colonial Mansions of Maryland and 
Delaware.” 

Faris, “Romance of Old Philadelphia.” 


Pupils report in class on assignments, and discus- 
sion follows. Each is contributing something, and 
feels that he not only has a share in making the lesson 
a good one, but in correcting those who fail in their 
part. If the teacher is called from the room, one of 
the students keeps the class going. Questions similar 
to these are brought out: 

Why were the colonists so dependent upon their 
own resources? Put yourself in their place. 

Why did they not bring more goods from England? 

If you had been planning to migrate to America, 
like the early colonists, what would you have wanted 
to know about the new home? 

Do the pioneers deserve credit for what they did? 


Are immigrants today moved by the same motives 
as those of our ancestors? 
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Are there any pioneers today who endure equal 
hardships? 

What problems on our farms are still like those of 
colonial days? 

What help can the county-agent give in solving these 
problems ? 


Pupils are required to take notes during the reci- 
tation. At tle end of the readings they are assigned 
such topics as those below or similar ones to write up 
from their notes and then talk for a few minutes on 
the topic which they have, the class, of course, having 
the privilege to correct them or challenge their opin- 
ions. (The teacher may have to interfere occasion- 
ally): Clothing, food, cooking-utensils, lighting, heat- 
ing, household activities, methods of farming, farm 
machinery, servants, amusements, education, travel, 
religion, superstition, protection against Indians, gov- 
ernment, houses, trade, money, fish and game, hospi- 
tality. 


This is an agricultural community, with the rail- 
road from nine to twenty miles distant from the dif- 
ferent farms. The question developed, “Why is this 
so entirely an agricultural community?” Two pupils 
were appointed to investigate and report on the mat- 
ter. Among interesting results of the reading were 
the comparisons of present day home activities in this 
community that resemble very closely those of our 
ancestors. We hear statements today about industry 
having been taken from the home. Any farmer’s wife 
in this section of the country, and in many others, can 


. 


assure you that such statements are incorrect. The 
following were assigned to pupils who volunteered to 
observe the operations in their homes if possible, and 
if not possible to observe, to talk it over with their 
parents and report :— 

Raising of geese (picking and uses of feathers, 
comparison of prices): making soap (present recipe, 
and use of ash lye of colonial days); drying apples 
and other fruits; making apple butter (recipe) ; mak- 
ing cider ; killing hogs and curing meat; keeping vege- 
tables and apples for winter use; making brooms, (in- 
cluding treatment of broom corn and comparative 
prices); raising of turkeys; and “harvesting crop;” 
churning and making butter ; weaving rugs and carpets. 

The day after the work was apparently completed, 
we had a general discussion. Then each had a sum- 
mary of the period to write for the note-book. Each, 
too, must keép a list of all books assigned for reading. 
After such a series, the class has a better understand- 
ing of the whole period, and will be more fully pre- 
pared, not only for the study of the Revolutionary 
Period, but also for that of the present day, as he 
realizes the hardships of his ancestors, and sees how 
we “have come to be”. 

A visit to colonial houses in the neighborhood will 
repay the effort, and if some members of the class 
can trace their family to the first settlers, additional 
interest is gained. Bohemia Manor is not far from 
the school, and students enjoy seeing it. At least two 
pupils can trace back to colonial grants of land, so 
colonial life is beginning to seem very real to them. 


WHERE DO YOU STAND? 


By L. A. WILLIAMS 
The University of North Carolina 


by the Executive Committee of the Teachers’ As- 

sembly is any criterion it would seem that we need 
discussion and expression of opinion as to the purpose 
and function of the North Carolina Teachers’ Assem- 
bly. At its January meeting the Executive Committee 
had requests for the organization of no less than four 
new departments all of which have come about through 
the development and growth in size of the present de- 
partments until the modern language teachers in the 
high school department, for example, feel that they are 
a hody of sufficient size and importance to be accorded 
the dignity of a separate department. In like manner 
the domestic science folks and the agriculture folks 
feel that they should be organized departmentally ; and 
so for other groups. 


| F the number and nature of requests just received 


The argument for this creation of new departments 
is, in effect, that the modern language folks are not 
interested in the problems of the English teachers, the 
corn club leaders are not concerned with the problems 
of home making, etc., etc. The argument goes on to 
show how much more the members of these several 
groups would get out of the meetings at the Teachers’ 
Assembly if each group could be assigned a department 
by itself with its own separate organization and 
program. 

The question at once arises as to whether or not it 
is the province of the Teachers’ Assembly to arrange for 
a program to instruct the members with their varied 
interests in the technique of their particular work. Is 
it not rather, perhaps, the province of these meetings to 


(Continued on page 65) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


What is your school doing to meet the pressing 
problem of training for citizenship? 
teachers made plans for 
It is not too early. 


Have you and 
attending summer school ¢ 


your 


With three million people unemployed it is likely 
that there will be no scarcity of applicants to teach 
school next fall. It will probably be an excellent 
opportunity for superintendents to pick and choose. 


From Superintendent Brooks’ recent report to the 
Governor it would appear that the “peril” of feminiza- 
tion, which in very recent years has been threatening 
the profession of public school teaching, is now abating. 


An observant father is distressed because his son 
has been in high school nearly a year without exhibit- 
ing any enthusiasm over the experience. It has no 


thrills for him. What’s the answer? 

A Boy Scouts leader objects to the Scout work be- 
ing taken over by the public schools. He fears that 
they will so formalize and mechanize the activities 
. of the movement as to take the soul out of it. This 
may be a rather severe arraignment but it gives us some- 
thing to think about. 


The normal activities of the home and family, the 
school and community, the State furnish all the use- 
ful concrete materials needed for training the children 
of all the grades in cultivating those dispositions, those 
abilities, and for furnishing that information, intel- 
ligence, and knowledge desirable in good citizens. It 
is in these activities that the experience of the chil- 
dren is built. If the high school is training good 
citizens it is developing in the pupils sane attitudes 
towards their environment. 


Returns to School Work 


After eight months’ service as assistant cashier: of 
an Oxford bank, Guy B. Phillips returned to school 
work February Ist when he entered upon the duties 
of principal of the Greensboro High School, succeed- 
ing D. R. Price who resigned to take up educational 


work at Lake Junaluska. Mr. Phillips is a graduate 
of the University of North Carolina, class of 1913. 
He taught in the high school at Raleigh, and was 
elected superintendent of the public schools of Oxford, 
where he served with great success and acceptability 
for several years. 

He resigned last June to enter banking at a Jarge 
salary; but the attractions of the school room moved 
him to leave the colorless routine of changing money 
and making loans,—a very necessary and altogether 
worthy pursuit but doubtless as monotonous as the 
dress of charity children—for the more liberalizing and 
refreshing service of directing the energies and shap- 
ing the characters of boys and girls. His return to 
the work is but another illustration of the fascination 
school teaching has for those who have once seriously 
entered upon it. They may leave it temporarily, but 
they often find it difficult or impossible to abandon a 
service so powerful in its appeals. 


Hopeful Signs 


Real and lasting progress in a rural State like North 
Carolina depends not only upon her economic wealth 
but also on the willingness and readiness of her 
citizens to use it for advancement of public well being. 
That we have the wealth as the basis of such progress 
no well informed citizen in this State now doubts; 
and it is becoming more and more evident that the 
clearly visioned citizens of North Carolina are not 
only willing but ready to tax that wealth for the 
further development of the commonwealth. Certain 
signs are unmistakable. 

On January 18 Greensboro voted by a large majority 
to issue a million dollars in bonds to provide adequate 
educational facilities for the children of that city. On 
the same day High Point Township, in the same 
county, voted in similar creditable manner to issue six 
hundred thousand dollars in bonds to take care of the 
educational needs of that community. A month earlier 
the county of Guilford had voted to issue two million 
dollars to build improved roads. As a matter of record 
it is now recalled that in 1903 Guilford voted to issue 
three hundred thousand dollars for road building,— 
the first county in North Carolina to take such a for- 
ward step. 

Eighteen years ago the progressive spirit there won 
over prejudice and niggardliness, and petty politics 
surrendered to the real interest of the community. 
Now as then the same spirit wins another victory 
which the entire State is proud of and which has 
stimulated the faint-hearted in other sections and 
shamed the calamity howlers everywhere. In this 
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action for better roads and better schools the people of 
Guilford have performed not only for themselves but 
for the entire State a real service, by exhibiting sane 
altitudes toward two of the most vital and fundamental 
interests of democratic communities. They have de- 
monstrated also the fiction of that economic depression 
alleged to have possessed the State. And that fiction, 
which some had hoped the people would accept with 
a sort of unregenerate glee, 1s now fading. Not only 
is it being condemned as highly improbable but the 
evidence increases that North Carolina, as a great and 
growing commonwealth, is rapidly awakening to the 
opportunities and obligations to provide adequately for 
all her citizens —Edgar W. Knight. 


cA Parable 


Once upon a time in a state with 100 counties 
and many cities as well as towns there was a 
teachers’ Assembly which revised its organization 
under the plan of local units. Its secretary worked 
long and faithfully to have these local units organize 
and send their fees to him. Many questions and dif- 
ficulties arosé but he answered all the questions and 
made straight all the difficulties. 


When this Assembly met in its annual meeting and 
the records were all in it was found that all the cities 
and towns in the State large enough to form local units 
had done so. But in the counties, alas and alack! For 
some reason 14 of the 100 counties had failed to organ- 
ize themselves into local units, 86 had so organized. 


Now the names of those counties not organizing were : 
Alleghany, Brunswick, Camden, Caswell, Clay, Cum- 
berland, Dare, Graham, Hyde, Jones, Lenoir, Mitchell, 
\ance, Watauga. 


The names of the counties which did organize local 
units were all written in the great book of the Secre- 
tary of the Teachers’ Assembly and made a record 
there of the progressive, interested, stimulating char- 
acter of the superintendent and teachers in these 
counties. 


And when the Executive Committee of the Teach- 
ers’ Assembly met and learned of this record it com- 
mended the work of the superintendents in the 86 


counties and in the towns and cities, but it grieved” 


heavily, yea mightily, to learn that 14 counties had 
failed to keep the professional faith, and with one ac- 
cord the members of the Executive Committee began 
to ask—“Why?” None could answer the question 
and this Executive Committee one and all went to 
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their homes sorely puzzled at this neglect, or forget- 
fulness or opposition, or lack of interest in the 14 
counties. 

“Haec fabula docet’”—You get big things done in 
a big way when your leader leads.—L. A. W. 


THE LATIN COLUMN 


CICERO AND THE CONQUEST OF GAUL 
| the English periodical, The Quarterly Review, 

October, 1918, there is an article by J. Wells, which 
in an interesting way describes Cicero’s knowledge 
about Gaul, his interest in Caesar’s campaigns, his 
letters to and from Caesar and some of his legati in 
Gaul. Cicero evidently enjoyed a joke with his friends. 
To one, a lawyer on Caesar’s staff, he writes that if 
he should accompany Caesar to Britian, no one in all 
the island would be more learned in the law than he. 
At another time he says that he has heard that it is 
“hot enough for him” there even in the winter time. 
Mr. Wells minimizes Cicero’s interest in the Gallic con- 
quest. He does not know apparently that Cicero was 
the senator who proposed and carried a vote for the 
fifteen days’ thanksgiving to which Caesar refers at 
the end of the second book.—G. A. H. 


QUINTILLIAN AND CHILD TRAINING 


“Before all things, let the talk of the child’s nurses 
not be ungrammatical. Chrysippus wished them, if 
possible, to be women of some knowledge; at any 
rate he would have the best, as far as the circum- 
stances would allew, chosen. ‘To their morals doubt- 
less attention is first to be paid; but let them also 
speak with propriety. It is they that the child will 
hear first; it is their words that he will try to form 
by imitation. We are by nature most tenacious of 
what we have imbibed in our infant years. . . . Let 
the child not be accustomed therefore, even while he is 
an infant, to phraseology which must be unlearned.” 


SYNTAX 


Syntax like vocabulary is affected by a law of dimin- 
ishing returns. Twenty constructions account for 
80% of the occurrences on any page of ordinary Latin. 
Forty constructions account for 90% of the occur- 
rences. There are 141 constructions listed in the 
standard grammars. It takes the remaining 101 con- 
structions to account for the other 10% of the occur- 
rences. The Syntax of High School Latin by Byrne, 
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published by the University of Chicago Press, 1918, 
will give detailed information to any one who desires 
to learn of the 141 constructions as listed according 
to their order of merit—H. F. L. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 


By the way, have you joined the Classical Associa- 
Membership therein will help you to become a 
stronger and better teacher of Latin. Dr. Poteat, of 
Wake Forest, would like to enroll you. The member- 


tion? 


A Parent-Teacher Association has been organized 
at Chapel Hill, and plans have been made for holding 
regular monthly meetings. 

The school board of Raleigh Township has made 
provision for a survey of the Raleigh schools, to be 
made under the direction of the United States Bureau 
of Education. 

According to press reports Asheville will hold an 
election early in March for a bond issue of $550,000. 
An active campaign was begun in January to urge the 
people to support the proposed issue. 


Mt. Airy reports a thriving Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation which meets once a month with large attend- 
ance. The organization has published a very attrac- 
tive program of its activities for 1920-21. 

Superintendent Frank R. Richardson reports plans 
_ for a bond election for $40,000 to erect a new -build- 
ing at Mocksville. The faculty of nine teachers are 
all graduates of standard colleges. 


On January 18 the people of Oxford voted to 
issue seventy-five thousand dollars in bonds to erect 
a modern high school. This issue was in addition to 
an earlier issue for school improvement in that town. 


A bill has been introduced into the Legislature pro- 
viding free tuition at the University of North Caro- 
lina for every white boy and girl born in the State. 
The bill was presented by Senator Long, of Alamance 
County. 


The Highway Council of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Winston-Salem has announced its purpose 
to go forward with plans for a two million dollars 
bond election in Forsyth County for building modern 
highways. 

A debating club for the rural schools has been 
organized in Burke County and is enthusiastically sup- 
ported. (Questions have been selected and the debaters 
from each school entering the club study such questions 
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ship fee is $2 a year which includes a subscription to 
the Classical Journal. Write him about it—H. F. L. 


PRACTICAL LATIN 


Do you want to know the practical values in the 
study of Latin and do you want to learn how to give 
them such publicity that even the wayfaring man may 
read and be convinced? Then get a copy of “The Re- 
lation of Latin to Practical Life” by Frances Ellis 
Sabin as published by the author at Madison, Wis- 
consin.—H. F. L. 


in preparation for the final contest at the close of the 
school term. 

A High School Parent-Teacher Association was 
formally organized in Raleigh in January at a largely 
attended meeting of teachers and patrons. Officers 
were elected and a program of activities was mapped 
out for the association during the present year. 

Superintendent H. C. Miller, of Spencer, reports an 
expenditure of $7,000 on buildings and equipment 
during the past summer. Four new teachers were 
added, making a total of five in the high school and 
fourteen in the grades. 

The school board of Salisbury on January 24th 
determined by resolution to have a suitable bill drawn 
and presented to the Legislature enabling that commun- 
ity to provide funds for the building of a high school 
and enlarging the present school buildings, and to pro- 
vide also for the maintenance of an enlarged school 
plant. 


The New Hanover School Bulletin is the name of 
a semi-monthly publication devoted to the promotion of 
It is edi- 
ted by the superintendent with the assistance of prin- 
cipals and teachers and supported by advertisements 
and voluntary contributions. It is a very creditable 
undertaking. 


public education in New Hanover County. 


Hawfields High School in Alamance County has 
put in a special short course in Agriculture for the 
farmers of that community and is using extension 
men for the work. Between thirty and forty farmers 
have enrolled for the course which is given twice each 


“week. The experiment is very successful. 


Superintendent J. Edward Allen, of Warren County, 
reports the elimination in 1920 of six one-teacher 
schools and the transportation of their pupils to larger 
schools. A similar record is in prospect for 1921. 


Two of the twelve townships that a year ago had 
nothing but one-teacher schools now have none at all. 
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Superintendent E. J. Harbison, of Ramseur, reports 
that the high school assisted by the grades is compiling 
as many oral proverbs of an anonymous character as 
possible, and he asks that other high schools send 
lists from their communities. The plan is to catalogue 
the proverbs and later to publish them. The girls in 
the high school have organized a glee club and are 
giving concerts at neighboring schools. An effort is 
leing made to add 500 volumes to the library this year. 

The Elizabeth City school system has been surveyed 
hy the United States Bureau of Education, preparatory 
to a building campaign in which it is proposed to spend 
a half million dollars in new buildings and the renova- 
tion of old buildings. The schools will be reorganized 
on the six-six plan, and the science and vocational 
departments will be greatly enlarged. In common with 
many other communities Elizabeth City has been forced 
to adopt the relay plan for four grades on account of 
congestion of numbers. 


“The experiment of transporting children to school 
hy automobile trucks in the rural districts has proved 
successful in Mecklenburg County,” said Superinten- 
dent J. M. Matthews of the county schools. “The 
total enrollment has not only improved but the daily 
attendance has improved also. The four trucks now 
employed in conveying children from small one-teacher 
school districts to high schools at Huntersville, Mat- 
thews, Newells and Hickory Grove transport about 80 
pupils daily. Even on bad days there was no falling 
off in attendance.” 


Superintendent H. P. Harding reports the build- 
ing of an additional wing, to contain twelve class-rooms 
and a cafeteria, to the new high school at Charlotte. 
Plans are being drawn for a vocational school building. 
The building program of the school board includes 
a new high school in the northern part of the city and 
additional rooms to a number of grammar schools. 
Bonds to the amount of $750,000 voted last year have 
heen sold at par. The graduating class of the Char- 
lotte High School this year numbers 104. 


WHERE DO YOU STAND? 
(Continued from page 61) 


find and develop a great common interest in the prob- 
lems of the profession in this State? Ought the organ- 
ization to be along the lines of specialized interests 
or along the lines of big common purpose ? Is the Teach- 
ers’ Assembly a place for instruction, is it a sort of 
teachers’ institute, or is it a place for catching a glimpse 
of the great educational problems in the large which 
concern our state school system. 

These are fundamental questions as they concern our 
professional organization. They are questions which 


ought not to be settled abruptly and ex cathedra, so to 
speak. Such questions ought to be taken up and dis- 
cussed in the meetings of the local associations. Free 
expression of opinion and comment should be given 
publicity through our professional magazines. Every 
teacher and school official in the State ought to have 
some positive opinion one way or the other about these 
matters. 

To be concrete about it the local associations could 
discuss such questions as these. Do we need more de- 
partments in the organization of the Teachers’ Assem- 
bly? Why do we need more? Why do we not need 
more? Upon what basis shall we proceed in deter- 
mining the departments necessary: (a) specialized in- 
terests; (b) organic interests; (c) particularized prob- 
lems; (d) general professional problems? Can we 
have, ought we to have a few big departments with 
each departthent determining the sections within it- 
self, or a large number of small departments each with 
its Own separate organization ? 

The members of the Executive Committee as now 
constituted feel very strongly that the Teachers’ As- 
sembly for the present ought to be a place and a body 
to feel and to generate a feeling for bigness and unity 
in the approach to our state educational problems. If 
we are to build up a state system of schools, if we 
are to develop a teaching profession, if we are to put 
across a big educational program, we need unity and 
not division, we need the cohesion inherent in great 
common interests and not differentiations or variance 
arising over methods, texts, course requirements, time 
allowances, etc., etc. We shall get nowhere with our 
state educational program until we can convince hard- 
headed public opinion that we are united and agreed 
upon certain definite big issues. So long as our pro- 
fessional meetings are taken up in discussing problems 
of detail in management or method we shall present 
to the public the spectacle of a house divided against 
itself. If we can make these annual meetings a time 
and place for organizing, unifying, classifying, direct- 
ing our energies toward some one great common end 
we shall make our organization contribute. Unless we 
can do this we shall continue to dissipate and scatter 
our resources and our energies. 

While this is the opinion of the members of the 
Executive Committee yet they welcome suggestion, 
comment, discussion and adverse criticism. Shall we 
present to the public, to the Legislature, tc the politi- 
cians a clear-cut, organic, definite, well-arranged and 
well-unified program of educational development be- 
cause it proceeds from a well-organized and organic 
body or shall we be content to sit back and meekly ac- 
cept what those who “view with alarm” see fit to 
pass out? 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Foop For THE Sick AND Wext, How to Setect It anp How 
to Cook It. By Margaret P. Thompson, Registered 
Nurse. Cloth, ix + 82 pages. Price $1.00. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 

This is a practical volume. It was finished on the 
anvil of experience—whence comes most of our valu- 
able knowledge—and it has been tested and proved. 
It gives definite aid in meeting a difficulty which to 
many persons is a real one. 

This is a book of receipts, the result of many years 
of experience in arranging, changing and adapting 
them so as to form a well regulated diet for the sick 
and for convalescents, as well as for those who are well 
and wish to remain so. 


The housewife as well as the physician and the nurse 
will find in this volume a valuable help and guide. The 
text discusses the relation of food to health and the 
necessity of a balanced menu. 


There are receipts for breakfast cereals, breads, 
eggs, soups, meats, fish, cereals and starchy vege- 
tables, green vegetables, salads and desserts, cakes, 
albuminous drinks, jellies, canned fruits, and cheese 
dishes. 


An additional section of the book devotes itself to 
treatments such as baths, sponges, hot-packs, salt-rubs, 
poultices, mustard plasters, enemas, douches, and di- 
rections for the proper way of filling a hot-water bag. 

An index of several pages will enable people to find 
what they are looking for in a hurry. 


A volume entitled, “The Nation and The Schools.” 
by John A. H. Keith, President, State Normal School, 
Indiana, Pa., and William C. Bagley, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has recently been published by the Macmillan Company. 
It is a study in the application of the principle of Fed- 
eral aid to education in the United States, and gives a 
complete history of this movement from the founding 
of our government down to the present year. The at- 
titude of the National Education Association on the 
principle of Federal aid to education for the past fifty 
years is shown, and the concluding chapters deal with 
the principles embodied in the Smith-Towner bill. The 
wealth of reliable information which the book con- 
tains, including statistics on Federal grants, will be 
welcomed by the friends of public education, and 
particularly by the supporters of the Smith-Towner 
bill—N. E. A. Bulletin. 


desire to know and to improve. 


intendents. 


the best summer schools in the country. 

EXPENSES MODERATE. 
All beds single. 
for three courses ten dollars. 
this amount. 


PRELIMINARY 
ready March first. 


ASHEVILLE SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF THE ASHEVILLE NORMAL AND ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS 


A SUMMER SCHOOL located in the midst of the MOST RESTFUL, SATIS- 
FYING and INSPIRING SCENERY in AMERICA, where lofty mountains, gorgeous 
sunsets, bracing days, cool nights and sparkling mountain streams make unspeak- 
ably precious memories for the teacher, where nature invigorates and stimulates the 


THE FOURTH SESSION of the Asheville 
FIFTEENTH and continues for six weeks. 

ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE COURSES for Kindergarten, Primary, 
Grammar Grade and High School Teachers, Supervisors, Principals and Super- 


STRONG FACULTY of forty-eight instructors, thirty of whom have taught in 


Room and board thirty-six dollars for six weeks. 
Use of bed linen and its laundering four dollars. Registration fee 
Rooms may be reserved by sending in five dollars of 
Reduced railroad summer rates to Asheville. 

NORMAL CAMPUS one mile from the heart of the city on principal street car 
line, fifteen minutes from all parts of the city. 
ANNOUNCEMENT now ready. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, President, Asheville, N. C. 


Summer School begins JUNE 


Complete announcement 
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University of Virginia The University of Tennessee Summer School 1921 


Summer Quarter (Formerly Summer School of tne South) 


First Term, June 20---July 30 FULL SESSION, TWELVE WEEKS 
Second Term, August 1---September 3, 1921 


Courses for Elementary Teachers 
Courses tor High School Teachers 


First Term, June 13 to July 21; Second Term, 
July 22 to August 31. 


Courses for College Credit A wide range of courses in Methods for 

The Summer Quarter is an integral part of the Kindergarten, Primary and High School 

University Year, the courses in the College of Arts Teachers, College Entrance and College 
and Sciences being the same in character and in 

credit value as in the other quarters of the year. Credit, including the Arts, Engineering, Home 

In the Department of Education many professional Economics, Agriculture and ete. All courses 

courses for elementary and high school teachers are count for College Credit or College Entrance. 


given to meet certificate requirements which are not 


> ‘ 
offered in the regular session. The Summer Quarter I opular lectures and entertainments. 


is divided into two terms for the accommodation of Unexcelled summer climate in the hills of 
those who can give only six weeks to the work but East Tennessee. Average dailv temperature 
who desire University credit. Students may enter for July 1920, 76 degrees. 
for either term or both. 

Degrees are conferred upon men and women for Improved dormitory facilities. New aca- 
summer_ work. demie buildings. Room reservations should be 


The Masters’ Degree may be obtained in three 


made early. 
Summer Quarters. 


Several hundred different courses offered. Write for Preliminary Announcement or for 
The most beautiful and unique campus in America. General Catalog. 
Pleasant Summer Climate. Ada 
Comfortable accommodations at reasonable rates. Tress, 
Entertainments, excursions, Mrsic Festival. 
For illustrated folder and announcement, write, THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
CHAS. G. MAPHIS, Dean UNIVERSITY, VA. The University of Tennessee Knoxville, Tenn. 


NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 15—JULY 27, 1921 


Organized academic and professional courses for high school teachers carrying both college 
and certification credit offered by most departments of the College. Post-graduate courses will 
be offered by some departments. : 

General Science vourses will be organized in accordance with the plan of the State High 
School Inspector to prepare more science teachers. 

Prof. F. C. Landsittel, well-known author of Educational Publications, High School Visitor, 
and Professor of Edueation in one of our largest western state universities, will; be at the 
College for the full six weeks for courses in Supervision and Secondary Education. Other 
courses for principals and supervisors will be oifered by regular members of the College faculty. 
Find out about our plan of training experienced teachers for supervisors by Field Work, Sum- 
mer Terms, and part Winter Periods. 

Courses in Community Organization, Reereation, Tests and Measurements, School Sanita- 
tion and Child Hygiene, and Educational Psychology offered to supplement other courses for 
principals, supervisors, and high school teachers. 

Rural and city elementary teachers will find Content and Method courses carefully organ- 
ized to meet their special needs. 

Convenient and comfortable quarters. Entire expenses for term only $42.00. For dormi- 
tory reservations or for further information, write, 


JOHN H. COOK, Director GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
A Project-Method for Algebra and for Community Civics 


Loose-Leaf Outlines of Loose-Leaf 
ALGE OUTLINES OF COMMUNITY CIVICS , 
By ROBERT R. GOFF By MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY, A.M. and j 
Director of Mathematics, Academic High School, New FRANK HERBERT PALMER, A.M. | 
Britain, Conn. Elementary: 
A new addition to our series of outlines in other Outline 1. For Towns and Rural Schools, 30c. ' 
subjects. The aim of this Algebra Outline, which is Outline 2. For Cities, 30c : | 
to be used by the pupils, is to help the student: : — V 
1. Organize the material. Advanced: 5 
2. Separate essentials from non-essentials. Outline 3. For both Towns and Cities, 30c. 
4. Summarize related facts and processes. are really essential, aid the pupil in acquiring a first hand 
a i : knowledge of his own community, and make him_ conscious 
Noticeable results of the use of these outlines of his responsibility for the common welfare. He is en- 
are: to collect pictures, printed matter, 
ete., relating to his community life, in town, state or nation. 
1. They increase intere st, as work done with them is com bs teem and 
the pupil s own creation. : magazines, town reports, photographs, postcards, ete. Orig e 
2. They make a reference book which the pupils inal sketching and composition work is encouraged. The 
know how to use material gathered is fastened with the Outlines, within the r 
Loose-leaf covers for permanent preservation. It is first 
3. Their use develops habits of systematic effort. discussed in the class and approved by the teacher. The V 
4. They give a clear view of each topic as a whole. plen gives scope for originality and stimulates ambition. it 
5. The percentage of failures is reduced. No other text-book of Civies is necessary. The Outline 
suffices. The plan is thus economical. Loose-leaf covers 
Price: complete with loose-leaf covers, 50c. punched and eyeletted to receive the Outlines, 30 cents. c 
THE PALMER COMPANY aa 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
Thirty-fourth Session June 21—August 4, 1921 of 
Standard Courses in the Regular Departments of the University. Ni 
Cultural and Professional Courses leading to the A.B. and A.M. degrees. 
A Modern Department of Edueation offering numerous professional courses in 
Educational Psychology, School Administration, Supervision, Principles of Secondary 
Education, Tests and Measurements. Supervised Study, Rural Education, Primary, 
Grammar Grade, and High School Methods, Story Telling, Plays and Games, and 
Physical Education. 
Numerous Academic and Professional Courses of Elementary character for 
teachers who have not had previous professional training. 
Courses in Sociology and Modern Social Problems together with special courses 
and seminars for Superintendents of Public Welfare and professional social workers. 
High Class Recreational Features and Entertainments of an educational char- 
acter. Lectures by noted Thinkers and Writers. Music Festival and Dramatic Per- 
formances. 
Able Faculty of Trained Specialists, Practical Teachers, Supervisors, and Super- 
intendents of successful experience. 
Moderate Expenses—Rooms may be reserved any time after February Ist. 
Preliminary Announcement sent on request. Complete Announcement ready 
April lst. 
For further information, address 
N. W. WALKER, Director, Chapel Hill, N. C. . 
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NEW SPANISH BOOKS 


Cuentos y Lecturas en Castellano. By Maria 
So.ano, Boston No: mal School. 


A beginning book for junior high school or 
regular high school, easy and carefully graded 
in text so as to be completed in a year or less, 
providing varied and colorful reading matter 
and an ample everyday vocabulary. © Elimi- 
nates all idioms and grammatical constructions 
which cannot properly be taught in the first 
year’s work. Illustrated. 168 pages. 


En Espaiia. By GuiLLerMo Rivera, Harvard 
University, and Henry Grattan DOYLE, 
George Washington University. 

A reader for pupils who have mastered the 
elements of the language, presenting in cur- 
rent, idiomatic Spanish and from a fresh 
viewpoint a large amount of informative read- 
ing material. Illustrated. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


One of the Fifteen Varieties 


We make various styles « f 


DUCK SHADES 


both ROLLER and FOLDING 
Write us for catalogue, prices, 
and FREE SHADE. 


OLIVER C. STEELE*MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


M. E. BOYER, Jr. 


. B. A. IN ARCHITECTURE 
MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


ARCHITECT 


505 TRUST BUILDING CHARLOTTE, N. C 


BUILD FIREPROOF 


Kindergarten Tablets 


Mentioned on page 157 in Outline Course 
of Study for Elementary Public Schools of 
North Carolina. 


Are sold exclusively by ourselves 


Your sample is waiting for you 


SEND YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


y Special SCHOOL 
Lines SUPPLIES 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


A 
GLEMAN- PR 


IF YOU are not realizing one hundred 

per cent. value from your present print- 
ing connections--if your office stationery 
is not up to the standard of business, and 
your advertising matter does not contain 


the proper pulling power— 
“Consult an Expert” 


THE SEEMAN PRINTERY 
DURHAM, N. C. 
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Durham Business School CHARLES C. HOOK 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Board of Advisors ARCHITECT 


GEN. J. S. CARR W. G. BRAMHAM 
DR. J. M. MANNING W. J. BROGDEN CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
R. L: FLOWERS GEO. W. WATTS 


For full particulars and handsome catalog, address TWENTY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN PLAN. 


MRS. WALTER LEE LEDNUM NING SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT BUILDINGS 


The Outline of History 


H. G. Wells 
Being a Plain History of Life and Mankind in Two Volumes 


The educated man is supposed to know ‘‘what has taken place on this 
planet before his own arrival, to understand the growth and nature of civiliza- 
tion and its institutions, and above all to understand his own potentialities, 
his own kinship to the rest of mankind, and the ever developing political unity 
of mankind.”’ 


Mr. Wells in 1200 fascinating pages of his Outline of History, has made 
this information not only concretely accessible, but actually irresistible for the 
reading public. He floods vast arid spots of ignorance with a fresh, vital 
treatment of historical material long buried in the ponderous tomes of special- 
ists; he co-ordinates and hands back to us in usable form that which we did 
not know. 


Special price to teachers $8.40 net, postpaid 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Buy a set for Christmas—Put sets in your School 


Draper Window Shades 


ARE THE ONES YOU FIND IN 
Every Properly Equipped School 
THEY PROVIDE 
Right Light and Proper Ventilation 


THEY ARE MADE ONLY BY THE 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


Spiceland, Indiana 


70 


No. 25—100 


PACKARD FALLING BODY APPARATUS 


The only design on the market on which the falling body traces a permanent record direct 
on the note-book page. 


Designed by John C. Packard 
of the Brookline (Mass.) High School 


No: 25---100 


Patented December 17, 1907 


The simplest and most direct method of determining the curve resulting from a uniform 
motion acting simultaneously with a uniform accelerated motion, and of deriving therefrom the 
laws of fa!ling bodies. 


A steel sphere is the body to be acted upon, the curve of its path being automatically traced 
by means of a special sensitized carbon sheet placed over co-ordinate paper especially designed 
to give by direct reading the time units on the horizontal line and the distance of fall on the 
vertical line. The falling body makes its permanent record on the note-book page. 


A plate glass bed insures a plane surface for the ball to roll over. The adjusting legs, level, 
releasing trough and full set of especially designed, easily operated clamps render the instrument 
readily operated by the most inexperienced student. 


This instrument can be set up and adjusted and a curve obtained in a very few minutes. 
As the curve is automatically traced on the special co-ordinate paper of standard note-book size, 
punched for binding in the loose-leaf note-book, it becomes part of the student’s permanent lab- 
oratory record, from which he easily derives the laws of falling bodies. The entire exercise 
when taken with this instrument becomes fascinating and valuable. 


Mr. Packard has prepared directions which Messrs. Turner and Hersey have edited as Experi- 
ment M332, Nationat Puysics Direction SHEET, one of which is sent with each instrument. 


Price, with 12 sheets special co-ordinate paper and 2 sheets sensitized carbon paper, $16.50. 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY 


BOSTON (Cambridge ‘‘A’’ Sta.), MASS. 
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Ninety Per Cent of 

Our Education Comes 

Through the Eye. 
—Emerson. 


Would You Rather See 
Them Threshing Beans 
Than Read About It? 


THRESHING BEANS IN EGYPT 


Teachers: Would you be interested in SHOWING your 
pupils just what they are studying about EACH DAY? 


The Keystone “600” Set of Stereographs and Lantern 
Slides enables you to do it. 


Pictures Selected by Authorities in Geography, His- 
tory, Literature, etc. 


A Teachers’ Guide, Fully Indexed to point out the pic- 
tures for each day’s lessons. 


“As Easy to Use As A Dictionary” 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc. 


MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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